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the total cost of production under the new process is less than out-of-
pocket costs under the old. Otherwise, the new technique reduces or
destroys the capital value of their equipment.' What that means in
practice can best be judged by the facts that have already been cited
on the ever-increasing monopolization of economic power in the
United States.

Yet the Committee for Economic Development, a group of business
leaders and congenial economists, in their praise of America's economic
order as a model for the world, found it 'difficult to imagine how a
regimented [socialist] economy with relatively few centres of initiative
could compete in dynamic drive and in technological progress with an
economy [like America's] that has several million such centres'. The
Committee overlooked that such difficulty arises only if one confines
oneself to mechanical comparisons between the current production
totals of the exceptionally rich and historically favoured United States
and those of nations that suffered terribly from the same wars which so
greatly benefited America; if one leaves out of account that Britain's
'semi-Socialist' system also happens to be greatly handicapped by long-
standing industrial obsolescence, the grim heritage of her own 'free
enterprise' past, and by her trade dependence on the ever unstable dollar
world; and that the Soviet economy is in a very early stage of industrial
development during which civil war and the need for great defence
preparations in the thirties have been enormous additional obstacles.

A typical illustration of America's technological dilemma was given
by an editorial in the New York Times on May 15, 1949, commenting
on the speech of a Harvard professor who told the American Chemical
Society 'how wonderful it would be if chemistry were exploited to the
full'. The article admitted: 'No doubt discoveries and inventions are
not always applied or introduced as rapidly as they might be/ Yet,
American conditions being what they are, it continued: 'It is not easy
to determine how rapidly innovations can be absorbed without up-
setting the whole economy. . . . Political and economic difficulties
must be disposed of before we can enter this chemical dream world.
The removal of all such obstacles would be possible only in a totali-
tarian state that relies on planning and that decides what is and what is
not good for society. Here we clash with democratic ideals/

But is governmental planning for economic and social progress really
less in harmony with democratic ideals than a system that leaves it to
Big Business to decide 'what is and what is not good for society'?